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IT’S TECHNOLOGY—OFF AND RUNNING 


In_ the headlong dash into the technological world--not of the future but of today-- 
educators are still standing at the post. And if they do not soon develop a point of 
view toward the total impact that technology will have on the instructional process, 
the so-called Neo-Technocrats will move into the field of instruction. 





This is a warning voiced by James D. Finn, audio-visual specialist and a professor 
of education at the University of Southern California, in an interview with EDUCATION 
U.S.A. "“Neo-Technocrats" is the word supplied by Mr. Finn for organizations of tech- 
nicians and scientists who, armed by money, top talent, and today's public pressure to 
increase everything scientific, are moving into one field of human interest after an- 


other. The Neo-Technocrats already, says Mr. Finn, are busily "spawning a ‘scientific’ 
educational bureaucracy." 





Technology in education, or any other area, Mr. Finn believes, "is more than in- 
vention, more than machines. It is a process and a way of thinking." In education it 
is split into two branches: mass education (i.e., tapes, movies, educational TV) and 
individual instruction (i.e., teaching machines). The combination of the two is the 
next step. Imagine, he says, that an organization with the necessary facilities were 
to initiate a national broadcast on mathematics, and that the new audio-visual machines 
now being developed are programmed to relate to the broadcast. Suppose the machines 
were placed in every public library in America and at the conclusion of the instruc- 
tional period students reported to a national testing service to be examined for the 
college--or even high school--of their choice. "Think for a moment about that one. 

It would be possible not only to eliminate the teacher, but the school system." 





"Technologies are going to hit education with a million-pound thrust‘" Mr. Finn 
declares. "What will be the effect upon our educational society? What is the role of 
the teacher, the audio-visual specialist, the curriculum director? What direction 
should the curriculum take?" 





Technology, he believes, is now making the future of instruction "capricious and 
hazardous." But it is also presenting educators with more opportunity and more choices 
than ever before. "The profession as a whole must be made to sense this powerful move- 
ment to instructional technology and be made ready to seize the great opportunity it 
offers to make all teachers highly professional." 


-—— THE TOTAL TEACHING MACHINE 


Among Mr. Finn's predictions in educational technology is the "automatic 
classroom," controlled by a teacher, which‘"would have total light and air 
control, automatic projection and television systems, technical provision for 
the best possible discussion environments, display situations, etc., which 
could be changed at will. By planned programming, the classroom could be made 
to function for major presentations, small group discussions, individual work 
at teaching machines, creative periods, etc. All of this could be under the 
control of the teacher. The classroom then would become the teaching machine." 
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HIGHER EDUCATION REACTS TO THE RUML PROPOSALS 


Colleges are searching for answers to the tightening financial bind in higher educa- 





tion. Based on a majority of a symposium of professors in the November Journal of 


Higher Education, however, recommendations of Beardsley Ruml for expanding the student- 





teacher ratio--originally made some four years ago and restated in his and Donald H. 
Morrison's book, Memo to a College Trustee--still come under the heading of throwing 
out the baby with the bath water. Here are comments from the symposium: 





e J. Douglas Brown, Princeton University: "By neat and tidy figures, Mr. Ruml has 
demonstrated that if the liberal-arts colleges of America will emulate the techniques 





of mass production of the automobile industry, they, too, can pay attractive salaries. 


..-The parallel with the automobile industry is all too clear--the basic models are 
standard but one can choose the color and the extras." 


e Abram Leon Sachar, Brandeis University: "A university ...is a fellowship of teach- 





ers and students in which the personal relationship must be maintained. For otherwise 


the teacher is merely a voice on a platform, and the student is only a name in a roll 


book--or worse, a product to be merchandised as cheaply as possible." 


e@ Charles W. Jones, University of California: "Ruml's suggestions are simple, cogent, 





and as promising as any educational scheme. There is every reason to believe that they 


would work for men who wanted them to work and would fail for men of faint heart." 


e@ Barnaby C. Keeney, Brown University: "A-college, much less a university, is not 





a teaching factory. It is a place where learning is made as well as transmitted. The 


efficiency of a teacher is not measured by the numbers taught, but by the intensity 
and frequency with which he has a real effect upon a real student." 


e@ Katharine E. McBride, Bryn Mawr College: "So far as the curriculum is concerned, 
it would seem that Ruml is prepared to accept almost any argument if it removes control 





from the faculty....However, the trustee may well find that the way toward a better cur- 


riculum and greater efficiency is to strengthen rather than to by-pass the faculty. 


so, much as he may profit from particular suggestions of the Ruml-Morrison plan, he will 


not be able to accept the main line of action recommended." 


If 


e@ Mark H. Ingraham, University of Wisconsin: "Many of Ruml's suggestions are worth 





considering; some are wise; but the very title of the book shows that he has outra- 
geously misunderstood the nature of the university, and hence has misunderstood the 
source of its value to society. Although the trustees of an institution have legal 


authority over the curricula of the institution, the fundamental responsibility for the 


balance and nature of the liberal-arts program properly belongs to the faculty..." 


@ Seymour E. Harris, Harvard University: "Ruml and Morrison have produced a provoca- 





tive and important book, which is going to annoy some college administrators and even 


more college faculty members....Although the authors go too far...in their dependence 


on economies,...there is no doubt about the imperative need for additional savings." 


@W. W. Watt, Lafayette College: "I think that when we start talking glibly about 





lecture-discussion courses with 75 students, we are confusing Socrates and Chautauqua." 


-——THE SPIRIT OF DOBBS FERRY 





_ It took four successive bond referendums to win voter approval but last week 
the pre-Revolutionary village of Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., witnessed ground-breaking 
ceremonies for its first new primary school in more than 60 years. John A. 
Creedy, president of the school board, hailed the ground breaking as "a time to 
celebrate the reuniting of our community." Mr. Creedy criticized the tax struc- 
ture supporting education, which, he said, is largely responsible for holding 
back needed schools in communities throughout the state. Except in large cities, 
the tax for education is the only tax on which a citizen has a direct yes or no 
vote. “"We cannot expect to make taxes popular," he added, "but we don't have to 
single, out education for exposure to the public's exasperation with taxes in 
general." He said that with more than 35 percent of the school bond referendums 
in New York State being turned down, this discrimination demands special study. 
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A-Plus for Youth 


Long overdue praise for "the healthy 97 percent that count" among U.S. 
adolescents is the current Newsweek cover story, "The Good American Teen-agers." 
The special report by new Education Editor Sheward Hagerty sums up talks with 
educators, guidance officers, ministers, and just plain kids country-wide. Pro- 
files of typical teens show amazing variety of interests, enviable achievement, 
sound outlooks. Recognizing the burden on schools, the article says, "For better 
or worse (the high school) is the instrument on which we depend for much of the 
casting and shaping of adolescent character. Yet never before have American 
schools been so crammed, so understaffed, so overworked."' Nonetheless, the over- 
worked are the kids’ best advocates; an Atlanta principal affirms, "They are as 
fine a generation as the world has known." (This issue goes off newsstands today, 
but this heartwarming roundup is a don't-miss.) (Nov. 23 Newsweek) 





Classroom Role-Playing 


A series of plays designed to help teen-agers talk about their problems 
gets notice in a coming issue of the Sunday supplement, Parade. "When In 
@ Doubt--Act It Out" tells about "psycho-dramas," playlets which students perform 
for each other on common trouble-topics---dating, discipline, etc. The guidance 
expert who edits the scripts says that youngsters talk willingly about the 
characters, and in the process recognize their own worries and how to handle them. 


(Dec. 6 Parade) 





Adult Apathy=Crime 


Using a bruising case-history of juvenile delinquency, this Sunday's 

"Loretta Young TV Show" scores parental negligence and indifference. 
Contrasting the family influences of two boys and the Chinese student they 
rob, this is harsh, realistic fare. (Sunday, Nov. 29, 10 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





The Add-A-College Answer 


How to handle the boom in higher education without ballooning the old 
universities to elephantine size? One solution is given in Harper's story, 
"California's Five-College Experiment.'"' The Associated Colleges at Claremont 
--Pomona, Claremont, Scripps, Claremont Men's, and Harvey Mudd College--share 
many facilities, a common campus, yet maintain autonomy, special emphases. 
When student enrollment pressure zooms, they just add a college. This report 
concludes author David Boroff's series on higher education coast-to-coast. 

(December Harper's, on stands Dec. 1) 
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The Hand-Holding Herd 


The persistent pairing-off of high school students today gets coverage 





again, as "If You Don't Go Steady You're Different," in the Ladies' Home Journal. 





Author Betty Coe Spicer interviewed teen-agers, marriage counselors, educators, 
has the grim statistics on marriage failures, scandals, etc. Ina side article, 
a principal charges parents with duty to check trend. 

(December Ladies‘ Home Journal, on stands Nov. 27) 





Cerebral Santa Gifts 


A good preholiday handout to elementary school parents is Virginia Burgess 
Warren's article, "18 Toys That Will Help a Child Learn," in McCall's. "The boys 
and girls," she says, "will never suspect the awful truth--that they're learning 
serious lessons while they're having a wonderful time." Among the playthings 
are one-egg incubator, a toy planetarium, foreign language Scrabble, a Brainiac 
Electric Computer kit, all with brands, prices. 


(December McCall's, on stands now) 





The Listening Post: Newspaper Comment and Opinion 


On parent interest in child progress: "The same parents who carefully 
prepare for the future (college expenses) are sometimes quite unconcerned about 
the child's school progress until he reaches high school....The same parents 
who smile indulgently at the child's grammatical errors when he is small become 
quite upset when he fails sophomore English. Actually, what happens to a child 
in elementary school can affect his whole school career."--Mrs. George Smith, 





_ schools columnist, CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 


On school superintendent's proposal for $6 million pay raises for District 
of Columbia teachers and school administrators: 








"The School Superintendent is not arguing that teachers need a cost of 
living increase which, obviously, would be equally needed by policemen, fire- 
men, and other District employees, He is arguing that if the community is to 
lift the caliber of its schools, it must lift the caliber of its teachers; and 
it can do this only by recognizing that teachers are essentially different from 
policemen and firemen.. 


“Without any disparagement of the importance of law enforcement and fire- 
fighting and without overlooking in any way the qualities of character and 
courage required of men in these services, it can hardly be questioned that 
teaching requires much higher qualifications. Teachers must be college grad- 
uates to begin with; they must continue their education throughout their 
teaching careers; and, if they are to measure up to their immensely exacting 
responsibilities, they must have qualities of leadership as well as intellectual 
gifts. 


"The truth is that public school teaching has become, to much too great 
an extent, a career for dedicated persons, most of them women, who can afford 
the luxury of working for much less than they are worth...."--Editorial, 
WASHINGTON POST. 
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MISS FOLEY’S DREAM SCHOOL HOUSE 


Sometimes a dream comes true. Undoubtedly, it will in the case of Alice L. Foley, 
director of instruction for Brighton Schools, Rochester, N. Y., who has blueprinted 
her dream of quality elementary education down to the last specific detail. 





In the dream described by Miss Foley for EDUCATION U.S.A., Miss Foley, putting first 
things first, would begin with a philosophy of education worked out cooperatively by 
school staff and patrons and understood as far as possible by everyone in the district. 
It should be broad enough to cover the total school program and specific enough to 
give guidance to personnel. 





Administratively, she dreams of a principal and teachers especi- 
ally skilled in elementary education, and a superintendent who un- 
derstands the particular problems of the elementary school. Her 
school would be part of a system where someone in charge of instruc- 
tion coordinated the total program, kindergarten through twelfth, 
with the aim of keeping the whole system moving toward its educa- 
tional goals. She would not segregate the gifted or follow homo- 
geneous grouping because, among other reasons, as a school psycholo- 
gist she feels a child's potential has not "jelled" until junior 
high. Instead, she would practice heterogeneous grouping, making 
it "flexible, dynamic, creative." Here are other practices of 
this quality school: 








Alice L. Foley 


Special teachers in art and music able to impart a love of the arts to children; 

A physical education program stressing general health; 

Entering age varying according to the location of the school, with a lower age in 
districts of many cultural advantages; 

Constant scrutiny of each child's achievement records and the kind of guidance which 
would pull academic failure down to a minimum; 

Homework beginning in the fourth grade of about two hours a week; 

Continued investigation of the mathematics and social science programs and experi- 
mentation with present methods of grouping for reading. 

















Miss Foley's school is "all business," but “happy business," with each child having 
his own place and an atmosphere of friendliness and good will. "The differences be- 
tween a school that is doing a fairly good job and one that is doing a really top qual- 
ity job are little differences which add up to quite a tremendous whole." 


a@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Pennsylvania may turn to a brand new idea in the constant search for where- 
withal to pay for public schools. Democratic leaders there say they will ask 
the state legislature to grant school district permission to impose a five- or 
ten-cent tax on bridge tolls crossing three major state rivers. . . A national 
nonprofit service, the National Committee on Employment of Youth, 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, was recently created to provide information on youth em- 
ployment. . . A request to the Education and Scholarship Committee, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Box 1055, Indianapolis, Ind., will bring you an 80-page booklet 
listing scholarship and financial aid programs for college aspirants--price, 











15 cents. . . Atlanta, Ga., knows what it feels like to be in the eye of a 
hurricane--the calm is nerve shattering as it approaches Dec. 1 and the need 
to submit a desegregation plan to Federal Judge Frank A. Hooper. . . Harvard 


University has announced a test that measures a person's “ear for language." 
. . « Baltimore County, Md., schools are meeting overcrowding by construction 
of mobile classrooms for use in high schools. 








Press coverage of language programs in U. S. schools is making a continu- 
‘ous ribbon of news. Across the state of Connecticut, for example, gram- 

mar school classes down to the third grade are studying French, German, 
Spanish, or Russian, many of them with new language laboratories set up @ 
with the aid of National Defense Education Act funds. Fairfield, Conn., | 
which started a program in French and Spanish for third graders in 1952, 

this year saw it pay off, with many of the original classes, now in high 
school, staying with their adopted language. In Buffalo, N. Y., fourth 

and seventh graders are in their second year of French; fifth graders are 
studying German. Class sessions end with a round of French or German 

songs. In Morgantown, W. Va., John Pushkarsh of West Virginia University, teaches Rus- 
sian to both elementary and high school students in after-school hours, while parents 

of Montgomery County, Md., and Fairfax County, Va., who previously sponsored out-of- 
school foreign language classes are urging that they be made a part of the daytime 

classes because of enrollment demand. 














PB But Miss Alberta L. Meyer, executive secretary of the Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, in a talk before the Connecticut Assn. for Childhood Education in 
Hartford, recently urged a cautious approach to language study in early grades. "I 
don't mean we should not experiment," she said, but she believes there is little con- 
crete evidence so far to show that an early start is effective. 





Bs. 0. Palleske, of the University of Denver's Modern Language Dept., says a lan- 
guage teacher must be a mimic, playwright, actor, missionary--and filled with a con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Mr. Palleske urges parents to study with the kids. In urging the 
"sounds and structure" approach, he says: "Learn to read with your ears. Learn your 
language as a game. Above all--have fun'" 





® Grace Notes: Two American high schools--3000 miles apart--have made recent headlines 
in the world of music. Shoreline High School of Seattle has issued a long-play album 
recorded by its choir, for many years a top high school choral group. Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, N. Y., has established a competition to find a quality choral 

work, with a prize of $400 going to the winner. And in Arlington, Va., the schools' 
"composer-in-residence," Emma Lou Diemer, is the winner of a nationwide competition to 
write a special anthem for the National Presbyterian Chruch in Washington. 





> In an adventuresome spirit, G. K. Hodenfield, AP education writer, recently subject- 
ed himself to the battery of tests put out by the American College Testing program. 
His reaction: "Gruesome'" 





> NEWSMAKERS --Retired Judge Harold C. Kessinger of Ridgewood, N.J., at the recent 
Wisconsin Education Association convention: "If you work with your hands and your 
head, you're an artisan. If you work with your hands and head and heart, you're an 
artist. If you work with your hands and head and heart and feet, you're a salesman. 
But if you work with your hands and head and heart and feet and voice and education, 
intuition and imagination and if you're a public relations expert and know how to 
deal with all things, you're a teacher." 
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